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DOMENICASETTLE 

In December 1997 world 
governments met in Kyoto, 
Japan, where they agreed on 
the Kyoto Protocol to the 
Unitea Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate 
C hange (U N FC C C), mean¬ 
ing that governments were 
committed to stabilising 
greenhouse gas emissions to 
levels that would minimise 
climate change. 

The sixth session of the 
C onference of the Parties to 
U N FC C C took place in T he 
Hague, November 13-24, 
this year. 

After two weeks of intensive 
meetings on the details of the 
Kyoto Protocol, the only bind¬ 
ing decision to be made by 
world governments, was to con¬ 


Nothing Changes... 
Except the Climate 



tinue talks in 2001. Dominique 
Voynet, the French 
Environment Minister and 
European Union spokeswoman 
blames the lack of progress on 
the US, saying some countries 
"don't want the Protocol rati¬ 
fied, and we have to ensure that 
this strategy fails.” The US 
blamed the EU for being unwill¬ 
ing to accept its push for more 
flexibility in the Protocol, flexi¬ 
bility which is "totally unbal¬ 
anced from the point to view of 
environmental integrity" 
according to Voynet. 

Jan Pronk, the chairman of the 
meeting, tried to hold the talks 
together with unsuccessful com¬ 
promise deals, while some envi¬ 
ronmentalists walked out of 
meetings, saying they would 
return only when the current 
protocol is replaced with a new 
process holding issues of equity, 


corporate accountability and cli¬ 
mate justice at the heart of nego¬ 
tiations, instead of profit. 

The meeting was supposed to be 
clarifying the details of the 
Kyoto Protocol, notably the lim¬ 
its on "flex mex": market mech¬ 
anisms that were proposed in 
the 1997 protocol, but never 
properly defined. These include 
carbon trading (avoiding mak¬ 
ing greenhouse gas reductions 
by buying another country's 
reductions) and allowing indus¬ 
trialised countries to gain credit 
for funding emissions-reducing 
developments in poorer coun¬ 
tries. Fans of the flexible mecha¬ 
nisms argue that they allow 
emission reductions to be eco¬ 
nomically efficient, while warn¬ 
ing that without them reduc¬ 
tions would "cripple" the US 
economy. Opponents see the 
mechanisms as a way out for 


industrialised countries not 
wanting to reduce their own 
emissions, and claim the 
Protocol is turning into a trade 
agreement, focusing on profit 
over the environment. A 
research institute in the US has 
calculated that the market in 
carbon trading and other flex 
mex should be worth US$13 
trillion in 2050. 

Another point of contention has 
been carbon sinks. Australia and 
the U S both argue that as plant¬ 
ing trees absorbs carbon dioxide 
from the air, new plantations 
should be counted as reduc¬ 
tions, lessening their need to 
actually decrease the amount of 
carbon dioxide industry and 
transportation is putting into 
theatmosphere. Somecountries 
have even tried to gain carbon 
credits for not having destroyed 
their existing forests. 


Greenpeace claims that if all 
current loopholes were adopted 
as proposed, instead of reducing 
emissions, industrialised coun¬ 
tries could see their emissions 
increase by up to 9%. 

The November meeting has 
seen a stalemate between coun¬ 
tries such as the US, Canada, 
Australia and Japan, which 
argue that flexibility is an 
important way of making the 
Kyoto targets achievable; and 
theEU, somethird world coun¬ 
tries and green groups, who dis¬ 
miss such flexibility as evasive to 
bringing about real change. 

Amidst sit-ins, symbolic actions 
and stage-storming, signs quiet¬ 
ly appeared in pot-plants across 
the conference centre, proclaim¬ 
ing: "Australian carbon sink, 
please do not touch." 











Editorial 


Welcome to the first edition of 
ThePaper, an independent fort¬ 
nightly newspaper dedicated to 
topical issues and current hap¬ 


penings. 


Australia has one of the most 
concentrated levels of media- 
ownership in the world, and 
this inevitably inhibits the 
diversity and presentation of 
ideas that Australians receive. 
ThePaper is a response to this 
routinely homogeneous presen¬ 
tation of ideas, and will attempt 
to give space to issues that are 
ignored, downplayed or misrep¬ 
resented by mainstream media. 


T he Paper is attempting to open 
a space for diversity of opinion. 
We therefore do not expect the 
same kind of sterile acceptance 
of viewpoint that mainstream 
media often receives. 


Ifyou disagreewith thewayin 
which any of the issues have 
been presented, or think that a 
vital point of view has been 
overlooked, please feel free to 
contact us. 


W ith enough feedback, we hope 
to establish a regular comments 
section. Wedo not discourage 
argument, in fact we believe its 
vital to forming opinion. 
Essentially, ifyou have some¬ 
thing to say, we aim to help you 
say it. 

We also welcome contributions, 
ideas for articles and any other 
feedback on how effectively you 
think we are achieving our 
goals. 

Thanks for your support in 
reading T he Paper.W e hope you 
enjoy. 

TheEditors 


thepaper@disinfo.net 


Wor 


DARRENKANE 

Friday December the 1st is 
World AIDS day. Since its 
inception in 1988, the day has 
been "bri ngi ng messages of com¬ 
passion, hope, solidarity and 
understanding about AIDS to 
every country in the world, 
North and South, East and 
West". It works to raise aware¬ 
ness about the various factors 
affecting the quality of life of 
AIDS sufferers, the primary one 
being access to effective and 
affordable treatment. 

Most Australians with 
HIV/AIDS rely on the public 
health system to access treat¬ 
ment. G overnment funding for 
such treatment in Australia came 
about only after years of pressuie 
from radical activist groups such 
as ACT UP (AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power), which forced 
the Australian government to 
recognise HIV/AIDS as a seri- 


Id A 


ous health issue and not just the 
concern of a minority group. 

H owever, with the current 
downgrading of the Australian 
public health care system, in 
favour of a user-pays private 
structure, effective HIV/AIDS 
treatment is becoming prohibi¬ 
tively expensive. 

The gains that have been made 
through activism are constantly 
under threat of degeneration. 
U nfortunately, there is no longer 
an organised H IV/AIDS activist 
group defending the gains that 
ACT UP struggled for. 

Overseas, AIDS has been most 
epidemic in Africa, in South- 
East Asia and on the Indian sub¬ 
continent. In many African vil¬ 
lages, whole generations have 
been all but wiped out as infec¬ 
tion rates continue to rise. 


IDS 


Worldwide, 11 people are 
infected with HIV every 
minute, 10 of them in Africa. 
South Africa alone has 1,700 
new infections daily. At present, 
33.6 million people worldwide 
are infected with the AIDS 
virus. 70% of these are in Africa. 
The death toll is so high that 
Aids killed two million Africans 
in 1998 - ten times more than 
died in warfare that year. The 
indirect effects of the death toll 
includethecreation of agenera- 
tion of orphans. Sub Saharan 
Africa has 11 million AIDS 
orphans 

H owever, the rate of death from 
H IV/AIDS need not be so high 
in theThird World. 11 is primar¬ 
ily due to lack of access to treat¬ 
ment, due to the pricing strate¬ 
gies of multinational pharma¬ 
ceutical companies. Patents on 
anti-viral drugs mean that they 
cannot be produced cheaply in 
Third World countries, but 


Day 

must be purchased directly from 
the patent-owning companies 
Therefore, Third World govern¬ 
ments, let alone the people 
themselves, cannot afford ongo¬ 
ing treatment. Barriers like debt 
repayment and structural adjust¬ 
ment programs are completely 
disabling worthwhile govern¬ 
ment spending in the Third 
World, so that effective health 
care and H IV/AIDS prevention 
education efforts are impossible 
to implement. 

Sadly the spread of H IV/AIDS 
is just another casein which the 
oor of Third World countries 
ecome the chief victims of 
global capitalism. 

A rally to raise awareness about 
HIV/A IDS-related issueshasbeen 
planned for Friday. For more 
information, or to show your sup - 
port, contact local activist group 
Q.U.E.E.R on 8344 8159 or 
9925 3707. 


The Second Fr ont 


NIK 

What we see on the news for the 
brief few minutes each night 
that is allotted to overseas ‘trou¬ 
bles', is mutual conflict. Young 
Palestinian men gathering to 
throw stones at Israeli soldiers. 
Children being shot at and dis¬ 
tressed-looking Israeli Military 
commanders asking why the 
Palestinians send their children 
to fight for them. Car bombings 
killing innocent Jews. Barak 
talking of peace. 

But this isn't a mutual conflict. 
Nor is it a conflict that is pri¬ 
marily being fought in the 
streets 

Without a doubt, the majority 
of deaths have occurred on the 
streets, and the visible Israeli 
response is on the streets and in 
the air above the occupied terri¬ 
tories. But the real damage to 
the Palestinian people is being 
affected elsewhere. 

Palestinian people in all of the 
occupied territories rely on 
imports of fuel, goods, and food 
(as well as jobs) from Israel. 
H owever, Israeli authorities have 
sealed off much of the occupied 
territories and are enforcing a 
physical and economic 
blockade. The Israeli 
Government last week froze mil¬ 
lions of dollars in tax revenue 
that was owing to the 

Palestinian Authority. 

The Kami crossing, the major 
commercial road between Gaza 
and Israel, was closed by Israeli 
military after one of its convoys 
came under Palestinian fire. The 
Palestinian Authority said the 



closure amounted to political 
suffocation and was a direct 
provocation. Israel has also 
sealed off the only road through 
Gaza, cutting the territory in 
half. 

In Gaza, a third of the labour 
force has been effectively turned 
out of their Israeli jobs. Tensof 
thousands of others have lost 
work in the local building 
industry because of a blockade 
on concrete. United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency and 
the World Food Programme 
predict that without an easing of 


the economic blockade, about 
900,000 people in Gaza, includ¬ 
ing 635,000 refugees, will 
exhaust their savings by early 
December. It's estimated that 
around 550,000 people in the 
West Bank, 450,000 of whom 
are refugees, will be in a similar 
situation, and that, of the 3 mil¬ 
lion people living in the West 
Bank and Gaza, 1.45 million of 
them will soon need food aid. 

Israel's prime minister, Ehud 
Barak, admits that these short¬ 
ages are deliberate: Economic 
leverage, together with the 


army's firepower, is meant to 
punish the Palestinians for firing 
on troops and Jewish settle¬ 
ments in Gaza and the West 
Bank. 

Israeli army chief Shaoul M ofaz 
last week said on state radio that 
the army's campaign of block¬ 
ades, counter-attacks and strikes 
was resulting in "a certain wear¬ 
ing down among 
the Palestinians". 






Nuclear Downunder 



SAM DE SILVA 

"We tried to open our eyes in 
the morning but we couldn't 
open them. 0 ur eyes were sore, 
red and shut. We were cough¬ 
ing". These are the words of 
Eileen Kampakuta Brown, who 
was exposed to the atomic bomb 
tests carried out by the British 
during the 1950s in the South 
Australian outback. 

Eileen Kampakuta Brown is a 
member of the KungkaTjuta, a 
group of senior Aboriginal 
women who represent much of 
the land affected by the nuclear 
weapons tests. M any of these 
women have experienced the 
effects of the tests, and have 
since opposed any moves by the 
nuclear industry to mine on 
their land. 

But now there are plans for a 
nuclear waste dump in the 
region. It will be for waste gen¬ 
erated by Australidsown nuclear 
industry. However, an interna¬ 
tional consortium called Pangea 
is also searching for a location to 
build a dump-site for the world's 
nuclear wastes. 

In a recent survey, 87% of the 
State's population opposed any 
type of 

nuclear waste dump. The State 
Government has also spoken out 
against the dump. 

But the Federal Government is 
determined to proceed. 

"Any legislation passed by South 
Australia will not change our 
plans!', says Senator N ick 
M inchin, the Federal Minister 


for Industry, Science and 
Resources 

The Federal Government 
intends to use powers under the 
Land Acquisition Act to com¬ 
pulsorily acquire the land need¬ 
ed to build the nuclear waste 
dump if there is state or local 
opposition. 

The Kungkas know first-hand 
the effects of radiation. After 
being exposed to the tests, many 
experienced health problems 
and saw the dfects it had on the 
community. 

Angelina Wonga and her family 
saw one of the atomic tests car¬ 
ried out in 1953. They were 
caught in the dust thrown up by 
the explosion. H er parents died 
soon after. 

"Nobody got a warning, 
nobody", says Angelina. "I’ve 
got damages too, with my eyes. 
Can't see far. M emory no good. 
Can't think properly. Asthma 
trouble, can’t talk and sing prop¬ 
erly. Because of that", she says 

It is understandable why these 
senior Aboriginal women so 
strongly oppose any waste dump 
in their country. 

Recently, the Kungkas initiated 
a campaign to focus on the 
nuclear industry. "Irati Wanti", 
the name of the campaign trans 
latesto "The poison - Leave it". 

They have enlisted the assistance 
of some anti-nuclear activists 
who have established an office 
for the campaign in Kupa Piti, 
the remote opal mining town in 


the north-west of South 
Australia which is also home to 
many of theKungkas. 

The office is in a "dug out", an 
underground home wnich pro¬ 
vides some relief from the 
scorching temperatures experi¬ 
enced in the region. 

"We are here to communicate 
the Kungkas messages to the rest 
of the world", says N ina Brown, 
one of the office co-ordinators. 
She has been working on devel¬ 
oping campaign material for a 
website ana regularly sends out 
e-mails reporting on the status 
of the nuclear dump and the 
views of theKungkas. 


"The waste dump is being 
pushed on to this land by the 
Federal Government ana we 
have to do everything possibleto 
stop any dump here or anywhere 
in Australia", she says. 

As well as the proposed nuclear 
waste dump, South Australia 
boasts a number of uranium 
mines including Roxby Downs 
0 lympic D am, the largest urani¬ 
um mine in the world. 
Honeymoon mine, which is 
about to commence full-scale 
operation, is currently having its 
Environmental Impact Study 
assessed. 


Thenudear industry isopposed 
by many Aboriginal communi¬ 
ties who have a traditional tie to 
the land. There are, however, 
other groups who have given 
permission to use their land by 
the nuclear industry, in 
exchange for financial compen¬ 
sation. 

But the Kungka Tjuta are res¬ 
olute in their views. They know 
the effects of radiation and plan 
on doing everything possible to 
oppose any attempts by the 
nuclear industry to build a waste 
dump in their country. 


Critical Mass Turns 5 


A n 


Evening with 


Ruddock 



O n N ovember 24th, hundreds of cyclists took to the streets all across 
Australia to celebrate the use of environmentally friendly transport. In 
M elbourne, Critical M ass meets on the last Friday of every month 
outside the State Library at 5.30pm. 


PENNY SAVIDIS 

Philip Ruddock is not a popu¬ 
lar man. At least it appeared 
that way on the night of the 
22nd November, when the 
Minister for Immigration and 
Multicultural Affairs was in 
Nunawading for a Public 
M eeting to discuss the govern¬ 
ment's M igration and 
Humanitarian Programs for 
2001-2002. In particular: 
'Australia's population future, 
the size and composition of the 
M igration Program, ways of 
achieving the economic and 
social objectives of immigra¬ 
tion and Australia's 
H umanitarian program'. 

Given the recent Woomera fias¬ 
co and Ruddock's general esti¬ 
mation of refugees as criminals, 
terrorists and ‘queue jumpers!, 
a group of concerned activists 
turned up to voice their dis¬ 
gust, and demand that refugees 
be afforded the compassion and 
dignity they deserve - by 
respecting their basic human 
rights and freeing them from 
the detention centres in which 
they currently endure manda¬ 
tory imprisonment. They were 


joined by numerous migrants 
with more immediate concerns. 
One family held up placards 
with Chinese characters plead¬ 
ing for their parents to be 
granted residence in Australia. 

M r Ruddock was greeted with 
angry chants upon his arrival 
ana hurried insidethebuilding 
as quickly as possible. However, 
he was followed in by those 
protestors that had secured an 
invitation to the 'public' meet¬ 
ing, and faced a generally hos¬ 
tile crowd. The M inister deliv¬ 
ered a high-tech but empty, sta¬ 
tistical presentation about emi¬ 
gration and immigration that 
seemed designed to lull the 
crowd into bored apathy. In 
spite of this, he faced vocal 
opposition of both an incisive 
and entertaining nature. 


Minister then spoke of the 
environmental factors that war¬ 
ranted consideration in the del¬ 
icate migration equation, upon 
which he was reminded of his 
government's historic lack of 
concern for the environment in 
general. 

T he Public M eeting was doubt¬ 
less orchestrated to appease 
critics of the government's 
immigration program. But the 
empty consultation process did 
little to appease those present. 

The Liberal government 
intends to pour almost $150 
million into building and 
expanding detention centres in 
Australia, money that could 
arguably be better spent assist¬ 
ing asylum-seekers in a humane 
and resourceful manner. 


When lamenting the fact that 
we simply couldn’t 'open the 
floodgates' to immigration for 
fear of destroying Australia's 
delicate population balance, 
Ruddock asked rhetorically: "if 
we let too many people in, who 
would leave?" to which one 
audience member suggested 
"Wecould start with you!"The 


The government's penchant for 
the free trade of capital across 
borders, (which often causes 
the displacement of people) is 
unfortunately not matched by 
the free movement of those suf¬ 
fering people. 





Jabiluka Campaign Hots Up 



SAROJINI KRISHNAPILLAI 

Jabiluka continues to be a hot 
issue. For the third consecutive 
year, thejabiluka uranium mine 
is on the agenda of U N ESCO's 
World Heritage Committee 
(WHC), the international body 
charged with protecting the 
World Heritage values of 
Kakadu N ational Park and other 
World Heritage sites. 

TheWHC is meeting in Cairns 
from November 27 to 
December 2. 

The M irrar people - traditional 
owners of Jabiluka - along with 
numerous environmental and 
anti-nuclear organisations, have 
called on the Committee to act 
to protect the unique values of 
Kakadu. The Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander 
Commission (ATSIC) recently 
lodged a submission in support 
of the M irrar, calling on the 
WHC to list the Kakadu as 
"World Heritage in danger”. 
TheWorld HeritageCommittee 
has for many years highlighted 
the threats thatjabiluka poses to 
K akadu. I n 0 ctober 1998 - fol¬ 
lowing a range of community 
actions on Jabiluka including an 
eight-month blockade of the 
minesite - a World Heritage 
Committee mission to Australia 
found that: 

"Severe ascertained and poten¬ 
tial dangers to the cultural and 
natural values of Kakadu 
National Park posed primarily 
by the proposal for uranium 
mining and milling at Jabiluka. 


Ra i si 


BEN MOXHAM 

D ecember 1st is one year since 
the people of West Papua 
staged a mass symbolic raising 
of the Papuan flag, The 
M orning Star' on flagpoles 
throughout the island, along¬ 
side thelndonesian 'Red and 
White'. 

West Papua, formerly known as 
Irianjaya, has been fighting for 
independence from Indonesia 
since the 1960s. Despite the 
threat of a brutal reaction from 
thelndonesian military, West 
Papuans continue to orchestrate 
a brave movement for indepen¬ 
dence. 

H owever, the pending outcome 
of the movement will rely heav¬ 
ily on international support. 

An Australian support cam¬ 
paign for West Papua was kick- 
started on the 24th 0 ctober 
this year with the Yumi 
Wantaim festival. TheYumi 
Wantaim, translating to 'Weare 
together in solidarity', brought 


The mission therefore recom¬ 
mends that the proposal to mine 
and mill uranium at Jabiluka 
should not proceed." 

I n D ecember 1998, 20 of the 21 
World Heritage Committee 
members - all countries except 
Australia - called for an immedi¬ 
ate suspension of work at 
Jabiluka. However, Australia 
ignored that recommendation 
and, following a massive lobby¬ 
ing campaign by the Australian 
Government, the WHC 
declined to list Kakadu as 
"World Heritage in danger" in 
1999. 

Australia is set to become the 
chair of the WHC for twelve 
months from the N ovember 
2000 Cairns meeting. The 
Australian Government has 
failed to address key issues of 
cultural and natural heritage 
protection at Kakadu. This is 
particularly concerning given 
Australia's systematic failure to 
meet obligations in other inter¬ 
national human rights and envi¬ 
ronmental conventions 

But the mine isfar from up and 
running. ERA has failed to gain 
approval from the M irrar for the 
transport and milling of 
Jabiluka ore at its existing 
Ranger uranium mine site. In 
October 1999, the M irrar 
instructed the Northern Land 
Council to place a five-year 
moratorium on discussion of 
milling at Ranger. There has 
been no work at thejabiluka site 
si nee that time. 
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together representatives from 
Melanesia. Indigenous 
Australia, trade unions, the 
C hurch and activist groups. 

T he united front condemned 
ongoing human rights viola¬ 
tions and demanded the inter¬ 
national community support 
West Papua's path to indepen¬ 
dence. 

Yumi Wantaim was in some 
ways, the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign that Australian people 
must undertake to force the 
Australian and Indonesian gov¬ 
ernments to act. 


'My dream is for my 
country to be free' 


Speaking at the ceremony, Dr 
Jacob Rumbiak, a leader of the 
independence movement who 
now lives in M elbourne, 
announced: "M y dream isfor 
my country to be free”. 


If ERA chooses to push ahead 
with Jabiluka it would need to 
construct a mill at Jabiluka. 
Known as the Jabiluka M ||| 
Alternative or JM A, this would 
beafinancially, environmentally 
and culturally costly option. 
T he J M A has not been consid¬ 
ered in key assessments of the 
project including the 1997 
Environmental Impact 

Statement, the 1998 World 
Heritage Mission or the July 
1999 special meeting of the 
W H C. T he project approved by 
the Federal Government in 
1997 is fundamentally different 
to that being pursued by ERA in 
2000. It is astounding that 
despite being approved by the 
Federal Government in 1997 
key elements of mine design for 
jabiluka remain incomplete - 
including radioactive waste 
management. This is of funda¬ 


Rumbiak wasjailed in 
Cipinang prison with Xanana 
Gusmao for his part in agitat¬ 
ing for change in hiscountry, 
and helped supervisetheEast 
Timorese ballot for indepen¬ 
dence in September 1999, 
before he was evacuated to 
Australia at the height of the 
militia rampage. He was grant¬ 
ed refugee status and has estab¬ 
lished a diplomatic office in 
Melbourne. 

At the ceremony, some of 
Australia's major trade unions 
pledged support and faxed a 
letter to United N ations 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan, 
calling for a U N -led referen¬ 
dum on West Papuan indepen¬ 
dence, similar to the one held 
in East Timor last year. 

Key figures of the Labour Party 
including Shadow Foreign 
M inister Laurie Brereton have 
criticised ALP PresidentGreg 
Sword for signing the memo¬ 
randum, arguing that it will 
fray Australia's already strained 
relationship with Indonesia. 


mental importance given the 
wetland environment of 
Kakadu. 

Global mining conglomerate 
Rio Tinto is now the majority 
shareholder of ERA since its 
take-over of North Ltd earlier 
this year. There is currently 
intense speculation that Rio 
plans to sell ERA to French 
nuclear utility Cogema. This 
would require Federal 

Government approval through 
the Foreign Investment Review 
Board (FIRB) - and be strongly 
opposed by the M irrar, environ¬ 
mental ana anti-nuclear groups. 
Cogema preside over both the 
military and civil aspects of 
France's nuclear industries. The 
effectiveness of bilateral agree¬ 
ments to ensure that Australian 
sourced uranium is not used in 
military nuclear technology or 


Itseemsto be a dangerous case 
of history repeating itself: both 
major parties made similar 
noises on EastTimorfor 24 
years, ignoring ongoing human 
rights abuses in favour of 
regional 'stability' and eco¬ 
nomic interests. 

In a previous meeting with US 
officials on West Papua, 
Rumbiak was told that the US 


(c) Sandy Sheltema 

weapons testing activities would 
be fundamentally compromised 
if Cogema were permitted to 
purchase ERA. Given the 
Australian community's long¬ 
standing opposition to French 
nuclear testing in our region, 
the sale is likely to be hotly con¬ 
tested by community and anti¬ 
nuclear groups. 


For more information, phone 
L oretta at Friends of the E arth on 
(03) 9419 8700. 

Sarojini Kridinapillai is a mem - 
her of the Jabiluka Working 
Group in M elbourne 


would largely 'take the lead’ 
from N ew Zealand and 
Australia regarding the issue. 

Even Indonesia's new Foreign 
M inister has conceded that if 
the dismal human rights situa¬ 
tion in West Papuadidnt 
improve, it would generate a 
largely justified strong seces¬ 
sionist movement. 


est Papua 










